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[ 00:00:05 - 00:00:22 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Zachary Schrag is interviewing Mr. Jean Provost. It is Friday 
October 1‘ 1991 around 3 o’clock and we are in postal service 
headquarters in Washington DC. And you said you went to college 
in New Hampshire. Where did you grow up? 


[ 00:00:22 - 00:00:44 ] 


Jean Provost: I grew up in New Hampshire and attended college in-at Saint 
Anselm College in Manchester or in Goffstown actually, uh, and 
then proceeded to come to law school here at Catholic University. 
Those days. Catholic University was a very, very small school, uh, 
with a class of-our entry class was the largest to date and we were 
40 people. 


[ 00:00:45 - 00:00:48 ] 
Zachary Schrag: And so do you have any experience with big cities growing up? 
[ 00:00:49 - 00:01:30 ] 


Jean Provost: No, this is my first big city, and I guess I had an impression of it as 
being in transition from a sleepy quasi southern town to a thriving 
metropolis. And it, it changed character depending on where you 
were in the city. So if you were downtown it was a thriving 
metropolis and if you were out in, in northeast where we were, we 
were living on campus and attending law school downtown there 
was a significant difference in the pace and environment and this 
feeling of a metropolis versus a smaller town. 


[ 00:01:30 - 00:01:36 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Any particular points that you remember that might have signified 
that pace? 


[ 00:01:39 - 00:02:18 ] 


Jean Provost: Not directly. I had-in my first couple of years of law school I did 
various jobs at various places. I guess I clerked at a cashier at a 
Safeway store and over by old Griffith Stadium, and that was kind 
of a rough part of town. But there was a dramatic difference from, 
from sector to sector. And the feel for, and the feel of it feel up 
around the Catholic University campus in those days was 
essentially a small, lazy, Southern town, not on campus but around 
campus. 
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[ 00:02:19 - 00:02:27 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So did people behave in small town ways that you can remember 
or? 


[ 00:02:27 - 00:03:03 ] 


Jean Provost: Boy that's a tough one to remember. We were pretty much in, in 
our Own environment, we didn't see too much of people that 
weren't going to school or, or involved with school other than 
tradespeople bankers and such. So I can't really-I can't really, uh, 
shed light on that. When I started working at NCTA, which we'll 
get to, it was more of a professional government type environment, 
kind of an interesting environment. 


[ 00:03:03 - 00:03:05 ] 
Zachary Schrag: Was that your first government job? 
[ 00:03:05 - 00:04:02 ] 


Jean Provost: That was my first government job, yeah. I, um, I'm trying to think 
which came first. Um, applied for a job as kind of a, um, law clerk, 
I guess it was to a planning organization in the National Capital 
Transportation Agency and, um, got the job. And I'm trying to 
remember if that initially was a part-time job during the school 
year. And it may well have been,' cause I think I was there for a 
time before Ralph joined us and he joined us in a summertime. 


He wasn't a full-time player in the summertime, but I think I'd been 
there before, so it was kind of part-time actually. Actually, I got 
that backwards. I started in the summertime. It was a full-time job 
during the summer and then it became a part-time job in my third 
year of law school. 


[ 00:04:04 - 00:04:17 ] 

Zachary Schrag: So just to go back, when you were working at the Safeway or other 
jobs, did you find any striking differences from the way a cashier 
might have behaved in New Hampshire, for example? 


[ 00:04:19 - 00:05:06 ] 


Jean Provost: The pace was faster. The, the area around Griffith Stadium at the 
time was a tough area, a tough neighborhood, a largely Black 
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neighborhood with a fair amount of tension. So it was interesting 
to, to go in and get out of the area every day from, from a pristine 
scholastic environment, The people were fine, the people were 
nice, And they struck me as ordinary people, uh, people that I was 
familiar with from back home. And, and so I didn't see any, any 
great difference in-in largely in the-in the demeanor of the people. 


[ 00:05:06 - 00:05:08 ] 
Zachary Schrag: So how did that tension show itself then? 
[ 00:05:10 - 00:05:25 ] 


Jean Provost: Leaving at night, we would walk women to their cars, for example, 
and there was an aura of caution, particularly in the dark. 


[ 00:05:25 - 00:05:30 ] 

Zachary Schrag: And how did you get back and forth between? 

Jean Provost: Drove. 

Zachary Scharg: So you had a car from the beginning of law school? 

[ 00:05:30 - 00:05:45 ] 

Jean Provost: No, I didn't. I had a hand me down ‘48 Plymouth from my sister 
who happened to live here, and I used that during this period of 
time that we're talking about? I don't think I had a car for a year 
and a half or so of law school but I did during this period. 


[ 00:05:46 - 00:05:51 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And do you remember what made you decide to get a car, what 
getting around Washington was like? 


[ 00:05:53 - 00:06:14 ] 


Jean Provost: Yeah, I was-by then I was living off campus and so I pretty much 
needed a car to-to commute and uh, I had to have a car back-back 
in my college days and-and kind of missed it, and-and my sister 
was, I said it was getting rid of her, go ‘48 Plymouth and so I 
inherited it. 


[ 00:06:14 - 00:06:17 ] 
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Zachary Schrag: Um, so do you remember how you first found out about the 
NCTA? 


[ 00:06:19 - 00:06:54 ] 


Jean Provost: No, I assume that I heard about it. I may have seen an ad, but I 
think I probably heard about it or saw it on a bulletin board of law 
school or something of that sort. I have no memory of how I found 
it, uh, but I was looking for, you know, solid employment for the, 
for the summer of months where 'cause I was planning to stay here 
that, that summer instead of going back to New Hampshire which 
Pd done in the earlier years, and somehow it came across this 
position and applied for it and got it and went to work. 


[ 00:06:54 - 00:06:58 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And do you have any recollection of why that might have seemed 
attractive? 


[ 00:06:59 - 00:07:27 ] 


Jean Provost: Well, it was a GS-7 position for one thing and in those days a GS-7 
position was a fairly good paying position, uh, in government 
circles it was essentially the-the position that most college 
graduates would, would, could aspire to. They could either get it 
GS-5 or GS-7 but GS-7 was a-was a kind of a nice plumb job in 
terms of, uh, pay and benefits. 


[ 00:07:27 - 00:07:30 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So you might've been doing the same thing in another agency but 
at a lower grade? 


[ 00:07:32 - 00:08:37 ] 


Jean Provost: No, I don't think so. I don't believe I looked for anything like that, 
but I don't recall how I came up about the job to begin with so. 


Zachary Schrag: I'm just asking because one of the notes I have on the NCTA was 
that it was sort of a prestige agency with lot of high-end super- 
grade people at the top, and I'm just wondering if that filtered 
down the whole- 


Jean Provost: It may have it had-of course it was a heavy duty task force to study 
this transportation issue, and they had a significant amount of 
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funding, apparently, and at least that's the way it would put it 
together in retrospect. 


And so they did have, um, money to spend and they were spending 
it with consultants and with people and, and had to have a 
commensurate internal staff and so they, they did hire from good, 
good locations and good people. I seem to remember that we were 
a bunch of law clerks at the NCTA, a bunch of people from law 
schools from, Georgetown and UVA as I recall that summer. 


[ 00:08:39 - 00:12:06 ] 


Jean Provost: So they were hiring right people, you know, from graduate levels 
of schooling and, and for, for that two and a half month period. So 
you were trying to get, you know, a quick study, quick learners and 
quick-quick payback. 


Zachary Schrag: And what were your duties as a law clerk? 


Jean Provost: Well we weren't-law clerks as such, we were-the way I recall it, 
data gatherers, analysts trying to, to find and assemble a variety of 
views and a variety of positions and also reviewing and, and 
critiquing and editing to some degree, uh, input from consultants. 


Zachary Schrag: And this was specifically legal or-no 


Jean Provost: no, it was quasi legal. We were studying-actually you just brought 
back some memories. 


We were studying interstate compacts and government models, 
models of other government agencies, both in the United States 
and outside, where a-how would you blend an organization? How 
would you fund and organize and fund an organization that 
represented differing differing constituencies? You had a Federal 
Government interest, you had a DC interest, you had Virginia and 
Maryland interests, and you had a bunch of local municipality 
interests and they were all to some degree conflicting. 


They weren't all in direct conflict but they were all self-interest 
You know, should you put the line here or should you put the line 
there and what was, what was the most politically feasible and 
where could you get your funding and, and what kind of controls 
would you exert? Back and forth. So we looked at the St Lawrence 
Seaway approaches and we looked at other various-I guess we 
looked at TVA and we looked at a couple of other government-just 
lost my, my thought. Government corporation sorts of sorts of 
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activities. And to try and come up with a structure that's primarily 
what we were doing. 


Zachary Schrag: And who was directing this work? 
Jean Provost: A guy named, just lost it. I was going to say Filbert and Fibert, 
Zachary Schrag: Phippard? Jim Phippard? 


Jean Provost: Jim Phippard and he was the guy that I interviewed and, and hired 
on with and had a couple of senior people working with him and I 
can picture him but I can't name him. And some of the later 
luminaries were Cody Pfanstiehl we worked with and while, before 
he became the administrator of- 


Zachary Schrag: what can you tell me about him? Because of course he was with 
Metro for decades, for decades. 


Jean Provost: Geez, I remember him as a middle-aged guy, kind of balding, kind 
of a nice guy, affable, probably a good analyst, a sharp analyst, 
quick, quick study, not much more. 


[ 00:12:07 - 00:12:20 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And from, uh, Phippard or Pfanstiehl or anyone, did you have a 
sense that the NCTA had a particular desire in how this compact 
research would come out? 


[ 00:12:21 - 00:12:42 ] 


Jean Provost: No, no. My impression was that they were looking at a variety of 
opportunities and, and looking at trying to realistically assess the 
barriers to putting something like this together and trying to figure 
out the best way to do it. So it seemed to me to be an honest, 
objective, uh, effort to, to come up with a best solution sort of. 


[ 00:12:43 - 00:12:58 ] 

Zachary Schrag: Well, is there a-as you said, there's a certain give and take among 
different jurisdictions when you form a compact. So could there be 
a single best solution, or were they going to present options for 


someone else to decide? 


[ 00:12:59 - 00:14:37 ] 
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I think the biggest drivers that I recall was, was-or the biggest 
barrier was the pro-highway lobby, and so they're probably 
developed in NCTA a defensiveness about why mass transit might 
be better than highways. Profligation of highways and freeways 
and that sort of stuff, and a good effort to try and accommodate 
both thoughts, but probably a-more of a let's not go as far as the 
highway people would go. 


So if there was one foe it was probably what would be considered 
a highway lobbyist and a highway proponents, and one of the 
ongoing debates at the time was about Route 66 and where should, 
where? If we were to put a line in, where should it cross the rivers 
and open up a little bit? There's an awful lot going on about the 
Three Sisters, Three Sisters Bridge. 


And whether 66 should be limited in lanes and whether it should 
have a dedicated median strip dedicated to transit right away and 
that sort of stuff. And that's eventually what happened in one form 
or another. 


[ 00:14:38 - 00:14:45 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


And how did that come down to you? Were you told to watch out 
for the highway lobby? Were you reading? 


[ 00:14:45 - 00:15:23 ] 


Jean Provost: 


No, it was, it was subliminal. There wasn't any, any direction about 
that. We were given materials to read and to look at and to assess. 
And so we, we all read a lot about, you know, urbanization, 
congestion. I don't recall what the name of it was, but the urban 
sprawl versus the greenway or green corridors preservation, 
ecological preservation concept of slicing the pie if you will. One 
slice being green and one slice being urban. 


[ 00:15:23 - 00:15:25 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


And what was your impression of that approach? 


[ 00:15:26 - 00:16:36 ] 


Jean Provost: 


Probably nice but undoable. I think the Washington area of 
metropolitan area had already gotten into heavily into it, into urban 
sprawl. It's much more heavily into urban sprawl today and much 
more far-reaching. In those days Rockville was, was way out there. 
It wasn't part of the city. And now of course Rockville's an integral 
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part of the city. So the, the sprawl has moved outwards. But I'm 
not sure that, that. I don't believe I was ever convinced that a-that 
kind of an approach would've been sailable or doable. 


In fact we were asked to, at one point we were asked to review a 
consultant's reports on the benefits of one versus the other. And 
both Ralph and, if I recall correctly, concluded that the consultant 
had got their data mixed up in the different sections of their report 
because one seemed to prove the other and the other seemed to 
prove the one and it just seemed odd. I don't know whatever came 
out of that, but that was our comment about the study is 
somebody's got their number to screw it up. 


[ 00:16:36 - 00:16:45 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So you were reading these consultant reports. Did you have other 
contact with other agencies or state officials, district officials? 


[ 00:16:46 - 00:17:11 ] 


Jean Provost: No, not directly. We were, we were pretty much working staff. We 
had other contact. We were what we-we fit into the summer intern 
program, so we went to an awful lot of the, the federal programs 
for the intern. So we saw some of the other government agencies 
and we participated in some of those things, but that was kind of an 
ancillary benefit of the job. They're not job related directly. 


[ 00:17:11 - 00:17:18 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So that was more to benefit you as your educational, but at the 
same time the NCTA was getting real work out of you. 


[ 00:17:18 - 00:17:21 ] 
Jean Provost: Yes, yeah, and I would say that's true. 
[ 00:17:22 - 00:17:26 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And how did things change when the school year began in the Fall 
of 62? 


[ 00:17:27 - 00:18:31 ] 
Jean Provost: Well, a personal anecdote is, is-Jim Phippard at the time had a 


male secretary that had been a-not not the master sergeant, but the 
top master sergeant out of European Theater of Operations at the 
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time, or NATO or [unintelligible] or whatever it was, and he 
happened to be a brother-in-law of the guy I ended up taking tax? 
from-yeah we weren't supposed to be working more than 19 hours 
a week and I was, and this tax professor knew that and, and knew 
that I was very close to his brother-in-law and apparently they 
didn't like each other and it didn't do me much good with, with tax. 


But that was, that's a side anecdote. 
Zachary Schrag: Why were you working so long? 


Jean Provost: Well two primary reasons. I needed the money and the job was 
interesting and challenging and demanding. 


[ 00:18:34 - 00:18:37 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So what did you keep on doing the same sort of work during the 
school year? 


[ 00:18:37 - 00:18:58 ] 


Jean Provost: Pretty much, yeah, yeah, yeah, probably much less because I 
wasn't working anywhere near a full week. I was working probably 
somewhere between 20 and 30 hours, but they were, you know, 
long afternoons and summer leaving stuff and we didn't get paid 
overtime, but we did work hours. 


[ 00:19:00 - 00:19:04 ] 
Zachary Schrag: Was, was there high morale at the agency? 
[ 00:19:05 - 00:19:40 ] 


Jean Provost: Yes, yeah, I think so. There was an awful lot of enthusiasm for a 
transit system and a view of a crusade, if you will, to help 
Washington come up with a solution to urban congestion and a 
view that a transit system was an appropriate way to go. And I 
guess I would say history has probably proven that to be correct, 
but there was a very strong feeling of purpose. 


[ 00:19:43 - 00:20:03 ] 
Zachary Schrag: Do you remember anything changing uh, in November 1962, the 


report came out to the President. Um, and I'm not quite clear on 
what was going on in the agency, sort of between that report being 
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issued, I think November 1st, 1962 and the next few months when 
the hearings came up Do you- 


[ 00:20:03 - 00:20:54 ] 


Jean Provost: I don't have a specific memory. I think it was in that latter period 
that we looked at that one report that I mentioned earlier, but it had 
to be during a summertime, but probably the late summertime. A 
lot of people were rushing towards a deadline, struggling to meet 
the deadline for getting the report in, and I think that there was 
probably a-and I'm not sure if I'm remembering this or, or 
postulating it, but there was probably a letdown, I seem to think 
there was a let down and kind of let's clean up the loose ends and 
let's go look at the nice things that we didn't have the time to look 
at thoroughly when we were doing it. 


So it was some period of, you know, pulling together pieces and 
cleaning up files and, and getting prepared for the testimony. 


[ 00:20:54 - 00:21:01 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Okay. So was, uh, was there any sort of event marking the, uh, 
submission of the report? 


[ 00:21:02 - 00:21:06 ] 


Jean Provost: I don't recall when at this point. It must have been, but I don't 
recall when at this point. 


[ 00:21:07 - 00:21:11 ] 


Zachary Schrag: But you knew that the next step would be the hearings and so you 
were preparing for those. 


[ 00:21:11 - 00:21:23 ] 

Jean Provost: Yeah, my memory would be that we were, we were looking for, 
for, um, data in information and, and substantiation for the 
positions that had been taken. 

[ 00:21:24 - 00:21:32 ] 

Zachary Schrag: So you-the report made some very provocative claims, and you 


knew that you-or you felt that you could use more evidence behind 
some of those claims? 
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[ 00:21:32 - 00:21:45 ] 

Jean Provost: I'm not sure more would be the right way, but to more solidly 
collect it and prepare it for, for the next phases. It was probably a 
combination of both actually. 


[ 00:21:46 - 00:21:50 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And so that's what you were probably working on for much of that 
academic year? 


[ 00:21:51 - 00:21:56 ] 


Jean Provost: Yeah, that's my memory and I may have been reading, uh, draft 
testimony too.. 


[ 00:21:58 - 00:22:00 ] 
Zachary Schrag: Isee. Um 
[ 00:22:00 - 00:22:08 ] 


Jean Provost: I just was thinking of the guy's name that was Jim's deputy. Was 
Jim the general counsel ? 


[ 00:22:08 - 00:22:11 ] 

Zachary Schrag: I think Ed Sager was the general counsel at that time. 

[ 00:22:11 - 00:22:22 ] 

Jean Provost: Okay. And Jim worked for him and it was a guy that worked for 
Jim that was kind of a vault, Irish name, boy, can't think of his 
name, can see them, see how memory works. 


[ 00:22:23 - 00:22:47 ] 


Zachary Schrag: I might come across it, I might not. Did you have any sense of 
yourself as working for the Kennedy administration specifically? 


Jean Provost: No. 
Zachary Schrag: So this was just [unintelligible], 
Jean Provost: I'm sorry? 
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Zachary Schrag: uh it was more a government job, 

Jean Provost: more of a government job than a political job, from my 
perspective. 

Zachary Schrag: Do you know if that was true of other people working there? 


[ 00:22:53 - 00:23:21 ] 


Jean Provost: I don't know that I was sophisticated enough to make the 
distinction at the time. I would think, in retrospect, if there was a 
high political content, certainly that was a Democratic driven 
program and initiative, and I think when you saw the alignment of 
the foes and the supporters, There was a political breakup, breakup 
on it, but I wasn't particularly conscious of it being partisan. 


[ 00:23:24 - 00:23:36 ] 


Zachary Schrag: So let's see if there are other questions for. You've been in 
Washington since that time or in and out? 


[ 00:23:36 - 00:24:11 ] 

Jean Provost: In and out, oddly enough, I spent 12 years with Westinghouse and 
part of that providing legal oversight for what we call the 
transportation division in those days. And part of it working for the 
transportation division, which builds transit cars and builds the 
transit cars that are being used by the Metro. 


Zachary Schrag: Oh, really? 


Jean Provost: They were-not the transit cars themselves, but the propulsion and 
the propulsion equipment for the transit cars, 


Zachary Schrag: so they were a subcontractor for Rohr, is that? 

Jean Provost: yeah. And there was an Italian builder, I believe, Breda. 
[ 00:24:11 - 00:24:11 ] 

Zachary Schrag: Oh yes. Breda 

[ 00:24:14 - 00:25:03 ] 


Jean Provost: And we also-one of the other organizations that I was serving as 
counsel too was the elevator division. They made the escalators 
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for, for the Metro. And in fact we had negotiated a sole source 
follow-on contract after the initial phase, for the subsequent phases 
with, with Metro Far, that's one of the escalators. 


Zachary Schrag: So any good stories for those later chapters? When I get into the - 
engineering aspect? 


Jean Provost: No, not really, other than this was the state of the art transit system 
and an effective transit of system. 


It was for a time, if not still today, one of the, the show pieces in 
the world for a mass transit system. 


[ 00:25:03 - 00:25:06 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Right. So of course, I must say the cars have been going very well. 
The escalators ah, 


Jean Provost: the escalators have crapped out a little bit. At the time they were 
state of the art design on anything like that you have to maintain 
appropriately. 

Zachary Schrag: well also 

Jean Provost: Westinghouse elevator company went out of-was sold to one of the 


Japanese firms, and pretty much the maintenance capabilities were 
dissipated. So not speaking about Metro's opportunities to maintain 
them, one of the main sources for maintenance disappeared on that. 
I'm not sure what their finding and funding and budgets were and 
all that to do this sort of thing. But they did have a, a source that 
was doing a lot of this work and it disappeared. 


It was always a tendency also to buy maintenance from some of 
the local suppliers, but from some of the non-large corporate 
suppliers. But I'm not sure how those two interplayed, but 
Westinghouse did disappear. 

[ 00:26:08 - 00:26:09 ] 

Zachary Schrag: so you were? Where's Westinghouse base? Pittsburgh? 


[ 00:26:10 - 00:26:38 ] 
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Jean Provost: Well, it's based all over, but headquarters was in Pittsburgh and the 
elevator division was in [Westsmith?]. I'm sorry, it was in New 
Jersey. 

Zachary Schrag; So you were there- 

Jean Provost: no I worked at a Pittsburgh headquarters when I was providing 


counsel for the-I provided counsel, I was counsel, chief counsel for 
the construction group, which included the transportation division 
in the elevator company and the whole raft of other things and a lot 
of construction companies proper that were being spun off. 


[ 00:26:39 - 00:26:42 ] 
Zachary Schrag: So did you leave Washington on graduation from law school? 
[ 00:26:43 - 00:26:56 ] 


Jean Provost: No, I was here. I was here until "76, ‘63 to ‘76, I believe. ‘74 
maybe. And then I went Pittsburgh for 12 years and then came 
back. 


[ 00:26:57 - 00:27:10 ] 


Zachary Schrag: in the late’ 60s, as the Three Sisters Bridge and everything else was 
being thrashed out, were you keeping tabs on the progress of the 
transit system? 


[ 00:27:11 - 00:27:41 ] 


Jean Provost: Yes. In a matter of speaking I, at one point in around 1970, I joined 
a law firm that was a government contract and construction 
contract, specialized firm. And we did a lot of, uh, construction 
litigation and I represented it, at least one, uh, contractor on a, on a 
dispute with the, with the Transit Authority over construction 
activity., yeah. 


[ 00:27:42 - 00:27:42 ] 

Zachary Schrag: Oh really? What was that about? 

[ 00:27:43 - 00:30:23 ] 

Jean Provost: We were building a tunnel through the ends of Lafayette pier 


Lafayette Square in, across the front area of the Treasury and down 
towards Metro it would be Metro Center now. And, uh, when it 
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was a fair amount of what the had to experience with some 
subsidence and it was, you know, an issue of what was causing 
subsidence and who was responsible for the subsidence. And there 
were claims asserted from both parties back and forth. 


And ultimately we were-it came up as a contract appeal so that the 
contractor was not only the plaintiff. And we-it was structured that 
this was a response to a Government assertion of claim or a Metro 
assertion of claim, and so we litigated the issue of who was-who 
was, who was bearing that risk, effectively. And, uh was an 
interesting piece of litigation, but Well, the supplier was, was 
probably the world's foremost expert on tunneling and, and, uh, 
and it evolved the-some level of subsidence is inherent in the, you 
know, tunneling process and. 


And the designers agreed that some level was inherent and- 


Zachary Schrag: subsidence of the street? 

Jean Provost: no 

Zachary Schrag: we're actually talking about the Treasury going down or what. 
Jean Provost: Yeah, yeah. As you, as you tunnel, you're taking out more-you're 


basically inserting essentially a sleeve for the, for the tunnel is to 
be constructed. But you're taking out dirt and there's some area of 
extra stuff that you take out that causes some subsidence. But in 
addition to that you have a whole variety of other conditions. 


And just the, the pressure and the, the act of constructing 
underground tends to cause a settlement, 


Zachary Schrag: sifting flour or something 


Jean Provost: exactly, taking it up. And so there was subsidence on a surface and 
there are a number of mechanisms used to control that. And they 
were doing all those things but there was some concern that the 
front portico of the Treasury is going to collapse and that's the 
other thing. So there was a lot of precautions taken and the 
question was who pays for, who pays for all of that extra work. 


Zachary Schrag: And it seems to me that it might almost be a routine thing 
whenever you're doing that big construction project. 


Jean Provost: Yeah, it depends on the type of tunneling and the subsurface 
conditions and yes 
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[ 00:30:24 - 00:30:31 ] 


Zachary Schrag: was there anything unusual about either the contract or Metro's 
behavior? 


[ 00:30:32 - 00:31:25 ] 


Jean Provost: No, it was simply a dispute over who bore the risk and whether the 
contractor was at fault. The specifications spoke in terms of 
absolutes, as I recall. I think the words were something to be 
affected to the contractor shall prevent any subsidence or prevent 
all subsidence or some wording of that sort. And once you 
established of subsidence is inherent, inherent, then you have to 
read those words a little differently and you have to read in the 
word reasonableness into them. 


And once you did that and the designers agreed that that was the 
correct reading ultimately, then you have a whole different 
ballgame and that was kind of where the dispute was, was 
centered, as I recall. 


So you're later chapters are getting filled up here. 
[ 00:31:25 - 00:31:57 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Yeah. Well, no, I'm just trying-you know, my interest here is not to 
write everything that happened, but to figure out what's significant 
and what's interesting. One of the things that happens with Metro 
is that they put a Major General in charge with building the thing, 
which is true of all sorts of big construction projects, get some 
retired General from the Corps of Engineers. He's just going to do 
it and let the lawyers pick up the pieces at the end. 


[ 00:31:57 - 00:32:26 ] 


Jean Provost: Well, and sometimes the lawyers cause the pieces. I'm not sure that 
in this particular instance that professional builders would have 
disagreed. And we got beyond that to reading the, the fine letter of 
the specifications and, and taking, taking the polar positions and 
that's not the way it worked out. And I don't recall if that case was, 
was-went to decision or if it was settled. I think it was-I think it 
went to decision. 


[ 00:32:28 - 00:32:34 ] 
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And did you have a sense that Metro had been sloppy in its 
contract preparation? 


[ 00:32:34 - 00:34:22 ] 


Jean Provost: 


Zachary Schrag: 


Jean Provost: 


Zachary Schrag: 


No, no, well that's a tough question. I think that the design teams 
that Metro used in this case, it was Tippets, Abbett, McCarthy, and 
Stratton were the structural engineers. Were a very fine 
organization. It's typically a very solid professional organization 
and certainly the Corps of Engineers is, is and was the best 
government builder organization that we had around most 
experienced. So, so, you know, that's all very positive. 


One of the issues was that Bechtel was you being used as their 
construction manager of the Metro's construction manager and on a 
cost reimbursement job and they were always under pressure to 
reduce their costs. As I, as I understand it, this is kind of-I wasn't 
representing Bechtel in any way, shape or form, but there seemed 
to be a tendency for them to be under pressure. And in response, as 
they renegotiated and brought their prices down, some of their best 
people went away. 


And so you had less experience, 
At Bechtel? 


At Bechtel as, as construction managers, inspectors, you know, the 
people that were on the jobs and, and that, that isn't positive in all 
cases from a litigation perspective or from a, from a contract, a 
project management perspective, sometimes you'd be-you'd get to 
be penny-wise and pound foolish. 


Okay. I may come back for a second interview as I get more into 
that period 


[ 00:34:22 - 00:34:30 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


So you left Washington in '74? 


[ 00:34:31 - 00:35:13 ] 


Jean Provost: 
Zachary Schrag: 


Jean Provost: 


°74 or °76. 
but was before the Metro opened? 


Yes, 
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Zachary Schrag: And came back in the 1980s, 


Jean Provost: came back in’ 80s. in ‘88. Had been visiting down here. We-I have, 
uh, in-laws that we're living here, so we visited and my kids had 
come down a lot and ridden the subways and raved about, what, an 
neat [unintelligible]. My wife and people were raving about what a 
great experience Metro was and of course I had older sister living 
here then at the time too. I think she was still here, so I knew what 
was happening and I was always proud of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority. 


[ 00:35:15 - 00:35:25 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Any, any ways that you think that it could've been better in 
retrospect or disappointments? 


[ 00:35:26 - 00:36:31 ] 
Jean Provost: Took too long to build. 


I guess my disappointment would be the, the difficulty of running 
an interstate compact with the, with the, kind of watching the, the 
dispute about the bridge, Woodrow Wilson Bridge, Woodrow 
Wilson Bridge, brings back memories of the types of squabbles we 
were getting into with people focusing on, on what I would 
consider fairly small minutia or small distinctions without much 
difference in a long-term but vigorously adhering to positions that, 
that were polar and didn’t quite make sense and didn't serve the 
best interest in 


Zachary Schrag: any particular interstate disputes? 
Jean Provost: -no, no, that's so much interstate just generally. 


And you could get this tenor from, you know, letters to the editors 
in the newspaper and you'd get these avid pros and cons. 


[ 00:36:31 - 00:36:31 ] 

Zachary Schrag: I see so in the community as a whole. 

[ 00:36:31 - 00:36:57 ] 

Jean Provost: The community as a whole and there were obviously funding 


issues and funding holdups and disputes about who, who was 
calling what shots. And it still goes on today to some degree, 
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although much less, but in the early days it was much more 
pronounced. And disputes about [unintelligible]. Why are you 
building that section before you're building my section and that 
sort of thing. 


[ 00:36:58 - 00:37:04 ] 


Zachary Schrag: And contrasting that attitude toward your work at the NCTA, did 
you feel that the NCTA was above that to some degree? 


[ 00:37:05 - 00:37:08 ] 

Jean Provost: Well, the NCTA didn't get-we weren't building at that point. 
[ 00:37:08 - 00:37:08 ] 

Zachary Schrag: Right, but you were researching compact 

[ 00:37:08 - 00:37:55 ] 


Jean Provost: -researching compact and laying out an overall game plan, if you 
will. So, yeah, I don't think we were, at that point we were getting 
some of that conflicting viewpoint coming in certainly the 
principal ones I recall would the highway lobby and 66 was one of 
the major ones that kept recurring. But clearly there were, uh, 
disputes with the local municipalities. 


There were issues with the local municipalities about who funded 
what and what, what, what should be a fair share and what should 
be the, the formulas that we use and should more densely area, 
populated areas bear more of the cost and, and that sort of dialog 
and discussion. 


[ 00:37:59 - 00:38:12 ] 


Zachary Schrag: What about Metro today? you're working on top of a Metro station. 
Do you use it? Do you- 


Jean Provost: I don't use it much. 


I think it's a fantastic system. Partially from my days at NCTA and 
partially from my days working with Westinghouse Transportation 
Division, which was, you know, half my tenure there or third of 
my tenure there. Fantastic system in an absolutely necessary 
system, and I sometimes think about what the city would be like if 
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we didn't have Metro, if it wasn't here and where we would be and 
we wouldn't be-we wouldn't be as we are today, we would be in 
entirely different physical shape, different patterns of growth and 
different patterns of building and different patterns of 
concentration. I'm not sure what those would, would mean, except 
that we probably would be absolutely gridlocked with, with traffic. 


I mean, it was only a-in the last few years that we became the most 
gridlock city in the nation as opposed to Los Angeles. Uh, and now 
we clearly are, but Metro was a major factor in not having that 
happen to hell of a lot sooner. So I think of, you know, it's a 
monument, it was a hell of a good investment. We ought to be 
expanding it. It's almost a critical element of any metropolitan area 
today and we're awfully slow to react and we're awfully slow to 
plan for the future.. 


[ 00:39:32 - 00:39:36 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Okay. Well, unless there's anything else, I think we'll leave it on 
that note. 

Jean Provost: Thank you. 

Zachary Schrag: Thank you very much. 

[End of Audio] 
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